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been destroyed by the enemy. The word is ponton
in French, and comes from the Latin pons, " a
bridge/' Most words of this sort in French ending
in on take the ending oon in English. Thus ballon
in French becomes "balloon in English. Barracks
also comes from the French baraque, and the French
had it from the Spanish or Italian barraca or baraca ;
but no one knows whence these languages got the
word,

The word bombard, also much used during the
Great War, came into English at the end of the
seventeenth century from the French word bom-
barder, which came from the Latin word bom-
barda, an engine for throwing stones, and which in
its turn came from the Latin word bombus, meaning
" hum." Even a stone hurled with great force
through the air makes a humming noise, and the
"fsinging " of the bombs and shells hurled through
the air became a very familiar sound to the soldiers
who-fought in the Great War. The word bomb, too,
comes from the French bombe.

The words brigade and brigadier also came from
the French at this time. So, too, did the word
fusilier, a name which some British regiments still
keep (for example, the Royal Fusiliers), though they
are no longer armed with the old-fashioned musket
known as the fusil, the name of which also came
from the French, which had it from the Latin' word
focus, " a hearth " or " fire." It is curious how the
names of modern British regiments, not even carry-